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418 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 
DEATH CONTROL. 

BENJAMIN IVES GILMAN. 
I. 

OHOULD mankind aim to control death as it is already 
^ aiming to control birth? 

The two proposals concern the two limits of life — its 
terminus a quo and its terminus ad quern — in opposite ways. 
The practice now termed birth control is a method of pre- 
vention. Death cannot be prevented indefinitely, and men 
already do all in their power to delay it. A further control 
over death is possible only in the sense of hastening it. 

The moral consciousness of man says no. Every human 
life is inviolable with the single exception of the life that 
itself violates life. The ancient statute, "Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed," maintains the 
sanctity of life by proposing to leave alive only those that 
respect it. Accordingly, moral theory — far removed from 
the practice of mankind — forbids suicide altogether, and 
permits homicide only in self-defence, individual or national, 
as in the execution of criminals or the slaughter of enemies. 

Plain facts fully justify the conclusion of morality. Con- 
stituted as men now are and are likely long to remain, they 
are obviously unfitted to decree death de novo in the best 
interest of all concerned. They are even reluctant to allow 
their minds to dwell upon death at all. 

This is a humiliating situation for a being supposed capa- 
ble of looking before and after. It was vividly depicted by 
Addison in his "Visions of Mirzah." 1 The dreamer sees 
human life as a bridge, lost in impenetrable cloud at either 
end, crowded with travellers, and full of concealed openings 
upon the tide of Eternity rolling beneath. 

"... my Heart was filled with a deep Melancholy to see several 
dropping unexpectedly in the midst of Mirth and Jollity, and catching at 
everything that stood by them to save themselves. Some were looking 

• Spectator No. 159. 
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up toward the Heavens in a thoughtful Posture and in the midst of a 
Speculation stumbled and fell out of sight. Multitudes were very busy 
in the pursuit of Bubbles that glittered in their Eyes and danced before 
them; but often when they thought themselves within the reach of them, 
their Footing failed and down they sunk." 

Yet the behavior of Mirzah's travellers, unworthy as it 
seems of rational beings conscious that an inevitable end 
awaits them, was in reality their wisest course as symbols 
of humanity. The insuperable obstacles to any other 
appear in contrasting death control with birth control. 
Birth and death may be likened to the weaving of new 
meshes and the rupture of old meshes in a web representing 
mankind. The weaving of a new mesh is of first concern 
to those by whom it is woven; but once the new mesh 
has taken up its share of the strain on the web, its rupture 
sends a thrill far and wide through the others. In deciding 
upon the wisdom or unwisdom of a birth, the interests of 
the mother are the first to be considered. Subordinate to 
these are the threefold interests of the community: that its 
numbers should at least be maintained, that they should 
not outrun the available means of subsistence, and that the 
newcomer should be well-born. Of these interests the last 
two, economic and eugenic, coincide with those of the 
mother and are advanced by birth control. But the first, 
the interest of the community in race fertility, may conflict 
with the mother's interests and be defeated by birth control. 
Race fertility has accordingly been invested with the dig- 
nity of duty. Orientals have bowed before the right of 
ancestors to honor from descendants; and Occidentals have 
blindly followed the precept, "Be fruitful and multiply." 
Both have exalted the right of the community above its 
real superior, the right of the mother; whence birth control 
receives its unjust flavor of impiety. 

By comparison with the wisdom or unwisdom of a birth, 
the wisdom or unwisdom of a death is an incalculable thing. 
The question involves at once the inward nature and the 
outward responsibilities of the life whose end it debates — 
at once the make of the mesh and its share in the strain col- 
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lectively borne by the web. Weighing the inward facts 
and outward claims together, do the interests of all con- 
cerned, some of them invariably passionate, require that 
the mesh should hold, or were it better severed? Mani- 
festly, the inquiry is wholly beyond the powers of the dense 
and selfish race that man still is. There is ample ground 
for the universal ban upon the taking of human life. 

Nevertheless, in frequent instances the most exception- 
ally intelligent and sympathetic persons agree that death 
in anticipation of the course of nature would be a blessing. 
One or other natural or accidental death is often spoken of 
as a release. Life, then, either the superannuated, the 
exhausted, the diseased, the ill-begotten or the ill-starred 
life was an evil while it lasted. It might better have ended 
earlier in the interest not alone of the senile, the worn-out, 
the moribund, the defective or the disgraced himself, but 
of valid companions whose lives were temporarily devas- 
tated or permanently crippled by the effort of his mainte- 
nance. Such instances are f amiliar in every personal experi- 
ence; and abound in the asylums and prisons where the 
incapacitated and the criminal beyond any human aid are 
supported for years and decades at the cost of hopeful lives 
without. 

Can nothing at all be done to remedy so great an evil? 
A humane instinct prompts men to put wounded animals 
out of their misery. Shall the one animal be spared whose 
misery may be the profoundest of all? Sir Thomas More 
relates that in Utopia the suicide of helpless and hopeless 
sufferers, if by allowance of priests and magistrates, is 
accounted an honorable death. The Utopias of the poets 
go further. Kent veils his loyal purpose in the closing 
rhymes of Lear — like the gleam of invisible lightning from 
a departing storm — 

"I have a journey, sir, that I must go, 
My master calls me, I must not say no." 

and Othello dramatizes his impulse of remorse: 

"I took by the throat the circumcised dog 
And smote him, thus." 
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In real life the poet Landor, after writing at seventy-five, 
in the Dying Speech of an old Philosopher 

"I warm'd both hands before the fire of Life, 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart." 

and after proposing eight years later to sign a new book 
"by the late W. S. Landor," was fain to wait six other years 
for the bronchial spasm in which he died. Which attitude, 
the imagined or the real, better befits a man? 

Homicide beyond the statutory limits of self-defence is 
permitted by various unwritten laws in communities law- 
abiding otherwise. The criminal against a woman is pur- 
sued and slain, and juries acquit the slayer. The brothers- 
in-arms of an officer who has disgraced his rank do not 
hesitate to lay the means of death before him. England and 
America have in recent years been willing at least to discuss, 
if only to condemn, two other types of homicide. The 
suggestion that the superannuated should be put to death 
painlessly was a grim jest whose source of publicity proved 
its flavor of earnest. The refusal of a surgeon to save a 
malformed infant for a life of misery boldly revealed an 
open secret. 

By these acts and proposals some of the best of men deny 
the sanctity of human life, and affirm a limited competence 
of reason to determine its duration. In certain cases it 
may be right to take a human life de novo. The new 
opinion nevertheless remains an undercurrent. The over- 
shadowing hindrance to death control has already been 
noted. Whatever the competence of mankind to admin- 
ister death, in exceptional cases, to the best interest of all, 
men do not dare to look death in the face. 

II. 

Scientifically regarded, what is death? I find that any 
organism I call living is liable sooner or. later suddenly to 
exchange its habitual characteristics for certain others pro- 
gressively dissimilar, and eventually to crumble into dust. 
The moment of this sudden change I call its death. 
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But when the organism that dies is a human being, some- 
thing else happens. From that moment I can no longer 
carry on what I call communication with something that I 
call the mind of the human being in question. The suppo- 
sition that this something that I call its mind exists is the 
supposition that there exist sensations, emotions and 
thoughts I never can have nor ever could have had. The 
supposition that I can communicate with this mind is the 
supposition that through the body in question I can inspire 
sensations, emotions and thoughts like mine among the 
inaccessible stream I postulate and that elements of this 
may likewise be inspired among mine. By these definitions 
the two suppositions are totally incapable of verification. 
Otherwise expressed, the existence of a mind companionable 
with mine in connection with the body I call another hu- 
man being is a fundamentally non-scientific hypothesis. 
It is worth while to make this matter plain even at the cost 
of a further excursion among the aridities of logic. 

The logical theory known as scientific method is capable 
of two interpretations which may be called respectively the 
egoistic and the alternistic. 

According to the egoistic interpretation, science demands 
that I believe nothing which I could not directly observe, 
given proper conditions. This personal observation is 
what on this interpretation is called verification. The 
speculations of physics, however recondite their modern 
forms, are still scientific hypotheses because still possibly 
verifiable. It is imaginable that the future may provide 
aids to my perception which would show me the vicissi- 
tudes of molecules or the whirl of vortices. Likewise the 
conclusions of history are scientific hypotheses because not 
impossibly verifiable. For example, it is imaginable, and 
has been imagined, that just as the light from a distant star 
reveals its past and not its present, so the reflected light 
rays from the earth, could I outstrip them and reveal their 
secrets, would present to my sight the events of the past of 
this planet as they actually occurred. But the hypothesis 
of the existence of another person is literally impossible of 
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verification. To conceive that I should observe that which, 
should it be observed, not I but another would observe it, 
is irrational. 

According to the alternistic interpretation, science de- 
mands that we believe nothing which some one could not 
directly observe given proper conditions. This conception 
of alternative observation gives another sense to verifica- 
tion in which the existence of other persons is assumed. 
Accordingly the existence of other persons cannot be veri- 
fied or falsified; because an assertion cannot be proved or 
disproved by a method which implies it. 

Hence the belief in the existence of other persons is either 
contra-scientific or infra-scientific, and in either case is 
beyond the scope of either scientific sanction or scientific 
interdict. It is unscientific on the egoistic theory of scien- 
tific method; and on the alternistic theory is a part of the 
faith of science, on which evidence pro or con is built, but 
to which it does not apply. 

It is of the deepest importance to recognize this logical 
situation. Any philosophizing which begins with Mind, 
the Self, or the pronoun We, as much philosophizing does, 
neglects to lay the foundation, set the axis, touch the pri- 
mum mobile of philosophy. When clearly apprehended, the 
fact that the existence of other persons is a pure unsupport- 
ed faith in each of us reduces the question of death for each 
of us to its proper status, secondary to the question of life. 
In advance of the question "Do I lose my friends at death?" 
stands the question "Have I ever had them in life?" In ad- 
vance of the question "Can the soul diet " stands the ques- 
tion "Does the soul live?" 

"Does the soul live?" Does this universe really contain a 
congeries of things unknowable not merely to me but each 
to every other? All of us, scientific and unscientific alike, 
profess this preposterous creed, impossible of any scientific 
proof or disproof. Moreover, our greatest happiness is 
bound up in the fact that we do so believe. Our greatest 
unhappiness also. For these creations of our fancy and 
our faith which we call "others" are at any moment liable 
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to leave us without grounds for either fancy or faith con- 
cerning them. The pain of final parting from those we love 
is the one evil that no reforms will ever banish from among 
men, that no Utopias have ever done more than gloss over 
or pass by. 

Moreover, there is one body upon whose fate my whole 
experience seems to depend. My own body will sooner or 
later suffer the great change; and what then is to happen I 
cannot begin to conceive. Others will doubtless survive 
and with them, as I foresee, that part of my experience 
which I fancy is duplicated in them and which we all call 
the world about us; but what of that side of my experience 
which they never share? 

Death is not only the King of Terrors, the possible thief 
of all the other selves that are my dearest treasures; but the 
unavoidably advancing Mystery of Mysteries about my 
own self. What wonder that I dare not look it in the 
face? 

This shrinking attitude, be it noted, is not pure cowardice. 
Notwithstanding the destructions upon destructions of 
which everyone's experience is full, the Universe is always 
with us to prove, as Job long ago learned, that the forces 
of construction are in the ascendant. The smile of Buddha, 
changeless if pitying, expresses the bias toward cheer that 
we should always nourish, in the interest as well of truth 
as of good courage. We should beware, then, of letting 
our minds dwell upon the idea of death, lest the idea of 
life lose its rightful primacy. "Homo liber," wrote Spinoza, 
"de nulla re minus quam de morte cogitat," 2 having in mind 
those "who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject 
to bondage." We may not dwell upon death; but let us 
face it. 

To science strictly so-called, death presents no problem 
but that of its causation; in truth an intensely interesting 
and baffling problem. But to the un- or pre-scientific faith 
of all of us it presents the problem of problems. What is 

2 Ethics IV, 67. "Of nothing does the free man think so little as of death." 
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the fate of the suppositious soul beyond the moment of 
what we call the death of the body it inhabits? 

III. 

Those bold enough to consider death deliberately have 
reached five main attitudes in regard to the fortunes of 
spirits disembodied. 

One is the doctrine of half a century ago which Huxley 
named Agnosticism. We not only do not know, we cannot 
know what happens to the soul after death. The reason is 
that we cannot verify any hypothesis which we may make 
upon the subject. The scepticism begins too late. We 
also cannot verify any hypothesis we may make about the 
soul before death. Confucius' excuse for his inattention 
to the hereafter was similarly a lapse in logic. "While you do 
not know life, what can you know about death? " Pursued to 
its implication this attitude doubts also the mundane exist- 
ence of others; yet Confucius based his secularistic morals 
upon affirming it. 

A second attitude is equally inconsistent but less cautious. 
We do know what happens to the soul after death. Nothing 
happens. Annihilation is its fate. Dying in the days of 
Huxley, the brilliant mathematical philosopher Clifford is 
said to have had the words "I am not and grieve not" carved 
upon his tomb. It was a lapidary phrase of illogic which 
asked us to believe on scientific evidence that something 
had ceased which scientific evidence is unable to show had 
ever begun. 

One form of this attitude responds to the universal human 
desire for a share in the future by replacing permanence of 
existence by permanence of influence. The "Choir Invisi- 
ble," of whom George Eliot wrote, still live in "minds made 
better by their presence." Let two pictures bring before us 
at once the pure dogma of the impermanence of the soul and 
its natural sequel, the belief in a vicarious future. 

"Myra sat at the piano playing the Berceuse of Chopin. It begins like 
tolling bells, and then becomes a mingled chime, and then a fairy carillon 
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such as no belfry in the world could yield, and then a rippling confusion 
of diaphanous harmonies, tangled and sleepy and wonderful, issuing at 
length to hesitate and break off in the same pealing melody that first led 
us toward the land of dreams. 

"Laura thought of Jean Paul's wanderer, condemned never to die, who 
cried to Music: 'Away, away; thou tellest me of things that never have been 
mine and never shall be.' Then there came to her a strange hope, like 
starlight at nightfall: Were it not well, after all, that the fancy should one 
day cease holding up to us its magic mirror of lands inaccessible; were it 
not well that the soul should not feel its prison bars forever, even that 
which regrets having itself an end at last." 

***** 

"It was early dawn and Laura was awake. The sky was barred with 
heavy gray clouds just softening the least into tints of rose. A rough wind 
was blowing. It had lately rained and the neighboring roofs were wet. 
The city lay silent as the tomb. While Laura waited for the day her 
thoughts took on the troubled temper of the morning. The sky was the 
world and raindrops were its tears. Soon a clear-toned bell from a tower 
nearby began to ring. Laura's thoughts followed the solemn sound across 
the city — to those who work while others sleep, to those who wake to 
ponder again the round of their anxieties, to sufferers and those who care 
for them, and to watchers by the dead. 

" ' Be still, my soul,' said Laura to herself. 'This call to others is a call 
to thee. Thy troubles to their myriad woes are as a raindrop to the burden 
of the clouds. Not what thy little life brings thee, but what it may bring 
them, makes it worth living. Thy joys and pains will not concern the 
world a few days hence; but that which thou hast done will not be lost even 
in the Stardust of the farthest future.' 

"As dawn grew to daylight the wind died down and the clouds began 
to break away, until, when Laura rose and stood at the window to listen 
again to the bell of the Cathedral, but few were left in the calm blue arch 
of the sky." 

Such reflections reconcile and inspire, but do not satisfy. 
The problem of problems is the question, What befalls the 
soul after death? and to this question it is no rational answer 
to say with the first of the two moods, Nothing; and no 
answer at all to say with the second, Something other than 
the soul, namely, the influence it exerts through the body, 
has a glorious fate after death, namely, that of literal death- 
lessness. The claim may be true, but it is not germane to 
the problem of problems. 

The remaining three main attitudes of mankind toward 
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death base themselves logically upon the faith held alike 
by alternistic science and by common sense. The soul 
exists, but we must seek elsewhere than in verifiable hypoth- 
esis for light upon its fate when disembodied. Or, we may 
add — when not yet embodied. Less thrilling, but no less 
inevitable than the question whither we go, is the question 
whence we come. 

A third attitude upon our final fate attributes to the soul 
after death a tepid half-existence. In Heine's last days his 
careless muse, irreverent and clear-sighted as ever, strummed 
out a pungent sketch of this alternative: 

"Er hatte Recht, der edle Heros 
Der weiland spraph im Buch Homeros 
Der kleinste lebendige Philister 
Zu Stukkert am Nekkar, viel glucklicher ist er 
Als ich, Pelides, der todte Held 
Der Schattenfttrst in der Unterwelt." 3 

In a word the soul's fate is hopeless ennui. Our last sight 
of those who die gives a certain verisimilitude to this atti- 
tude, which the reappearance of the dead in dreams serves 
to strengthen. A dead body is a pale reflex of the living 
being we have known, and dreams are mostly more or less 
flat histories. In a confused way we conceive of the de- 
parted as inhabiting the sepulchre or the statue that com- 
memorates it and sharing in an existence in which nothing 
in particular happens. It is a childish obsession that identi- 
fies death with close confinement in a tomb, but without its 
terror the idea is an abiding possession of mankind. The 
grave was man's "long home" to the ancient poet, and to 
the modern poet there "Claribel low lieth." Keats felt 
the_ daisies growing over him; a charming comradeship but 
far too limited for an ultimate experience. "How sleep 

3 Approximately in English: 

"He told the truth, that noble hero 
Who spake of old in Homer's book, 
The least Philistine on the Neckar 
In Stuttgart, living, far happier is he 
Than I, Pelides, a warrior dead 
The prince of shades in the underworld." 
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the brave"; but somnolence, delightful as its indulgence 
may be, is a meagre substitute for waking activities. Not 
relying seriously on scientific fact, the fancy is impervious 
to the scientific observation that the corpse on whose last 
appearance it was based does not persist. The idle spirit 
is somehow supposed to emerge from the ashes or the dust 
of the departed, yet not into upper air, as the Greek lament 
and its German echo prove. 

A fourth mental attitude toward the problem of problems 
is based upon both fear and hope. From the idea of sleep it 
is easy to pass to dreams: 

"To die — to sleep 
To sleep, perchance to dream; — ay, there's the rub 
* * * * * 

Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all." 

We are persuaded that our sins — our wilful interferences 
with the rights of others — will set in motion causes whose 
fearful effects will appear after death — in a place of torment 
elsewhere, as Europe has believed, or the hell upon earth of 
a lower incarnation, as Asia has believed. Yet the dark 
picture conceals a ray of hope unlimited in promise. There 
is a force in the universe stronger even than justice, and 
that is mercy. To those who invoke this power with a will 
to right, the life after death has no shadows that may not 
disappear. The nalveU with which the attainable beati- 
tude of the other world has been fancied in the terms of the 
dreamer's own conditions is a reminder of the limits of the 
life of each of us. To the Hebrew exile by a parched 
Mesopotamian river-bed heaven was a city like his lost 
capital on the Judean hills, but with never-failing floods of 
water pouring through its gate. The magnificent imagery 
of the Revelation of St. John drawn from the pomp of 
eastern ceremonial dwindled in the atrophied fancy of hard- 
worked Anglo-Saxon churchgoers of a century ago to a 
scene where crowns are flung indeed and harps played; but 
also 

"Where congregations ne'er break up 
And Sabbaths never end." 
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The immunities of island life from the aggression of enemies 
gave to the Greco-Roman world their Fortunatce Insula 
and, to the Far East of many centuries before, the Happy- 
Islands found imaged in the ancient burial jars of China. 
It is because the sun is the source of all life and its setting 
the mpst beautiful event of every day that the heaven of 
ancient Egypt, like that of Japan, was a Western Paradise, 
and the soldiers of the last war went West when they died. 

If we clear away all the elaborate scenery by which man 
has attempted to depict to himself the possible misery or 
bliss of a disembodied future, the cosmic stage appears set 
with a picture of imposing simplicity. The final mental 
attitude here to be described is its acceptance. 

The Universe, although peopled with innumerable souls, 
is also one Being whose initial for that reason may be 
written large. The life of each embodied soul lies within Its 
life; the life of a finally disembodied soul is identified with 
Its life. Because there are bars which keep us asunder and 
do not exist for It, we live in trouble, It in happiness. Yet 
death may but prolong our pain. The sole pathway to Its 
beatitude is the will to live here as if we were already one, as 
through the Being we may become one. 

To this point the picture is reflected in the main currents 
of thought in both Europe and Asia. But here the West 
parts company with the East. To the mind of Christen- 
dom the idea of bliss which is no one's bliss, the idea of 
being which is neither perceived nor perceiver, are not ideas 
in fact, but recipes for thought that cannot be compounded. 
To satisfy our reason the picture must present the figure of 
a person. The essence of the universal Being is not Law or 
Chance, but Will. He is all-powerful in the sense that all 
means other than our own individual wills are at His com- 
mand. He is all-good, because what goodness means is the 
capacity to be moved by the desires of all and not by those 
of any one or many; and being the co-subject of all He is 
so moved. 

At the bottom of our minds the one Companion reveals 
Himself. The so-called transcendental Ego is a double 

Vol. XXXI— No. 4. 6 
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star. This is the great discovery immortalized for Europe 
in ancient Hebrew literature; and its necessary corollary, 
the possible inversion of the mundane relation between the 
components of the binary, is the message of the Christian 
canon which completes it. The universal Person is co-sub- 
ject to the embodied spirit; the disembodied spirit is co- 
subject to the universal Person. "Thou God seest me" is 
the teaching of thedd Testament; "in heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father" is the teaching of the 
New. There are no bars between the souls in heaven. The 
experience of each is the experience of all. Its blessedness 
is a secure hope because His will is our peace and because 
all powers apart from our own are at His hand for its 
accomplishment. 

Were such an attitude toward the problem of problems to 
become a vital faith among us, the overshadowing hindrance 
to a rational control of death would vanish. Citizens of the 
world no longer, but of the universe, men would look with 
equanimity, in hopeful expectancy, upon its capital event 
as upon a problem solved. 

In the particular of death, mankind has not yet emerged 
from the condition of a primeval forest where nothing is cut 
down and every plant and tree lives as long as it can. An 
enlightened control over death would not therefore trans- 
form the race into a formal plantation. The fancy must 
picture the woods freed from their thoughtless battle, 
passive murder and slow death, yet not disposed according 
to an alien geometry or other need external to their own; 
but such as they might be were the arbiters of lif e and death 
among them a senate of gray-haired oaks or parliament of 
wrinkled pines, alive to all the pains and joys of all their 
cousins, far and near, of the. plant world. These would dis- 
miss a hopeless shoot as soon as it had budded, yet grant a 
weazen sprout space to disclose its modest powers; would 
destroy forthwith a fatally blighted stem, yet second the 
gallant struggle of another ringed to a hairbreadth by the 
field mice of a hard winter. The ancient landmark of the 
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wilderness should disappear ere the nourishment and pro- 
tection owed its offspring turned into dark starvation, yet a 
lowly growth be undisturbed in keeping moist the last root- 
lets of the dying trunk whose thinning shade it clung to 
with affection requited. 

Benjamin Ives Gilman. 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 



